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The Free Speech Issue in Holyoke, Mass. 


We report in this issue a study made by Dr. L. Foster Wood, of the Federal Council’s staff, on the controversy 
occasioned by withdrawal of consent, previously given, by the First Congregational Church of Holyoke, Mass., to the 
Massachusetts Mothers’ Health Council to hold a meeting in the church building at which Margaret Sanger was to speak. 
The study was made at the instance of the minister of the church and the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. The report was prepared by the investigator, who bears responsibility for opinions expressed. 


In November a statement from ten ministers in Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, was received in the office of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
reporting the existence “of an intolerable interference with 
the rights of a free church and a free people” and asserting 
“that the interests of community, state and national har- 
mony demand a disclosure of all the facts which are 
possible to learn and a consideration of steps to be taken 
to insure the continuation of a free church in a free 
society.” 

The study requires one to go back to September 28, 
1940, when Mr. Eugene L. Belisle, executive director of 
the Massachusetts Mothers’ Health Council (143 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass.) wrote a letter to Rev. Ronald 
J. Tamblyn asking for the use of the First Congregational 
Church for October 17 for a talk by Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger on behalf of “fundamental civil liberties in the 
matter of birth control.” The letter said: “Massachu- 
setts is one of the only two states in the union to inter- 
fere with the right of the doctor to provide contraceptive 
information and care, and with the right of married 
persons to receive such information and care. . . . The 
outlawing of responsible medicine from the state has 
resulted in the growth of an enormous commercial and 
bootleg traffic in contraceptives which can be sold indis- 
criminately through legal subterfuges. The legalizing of 
contraceptive medical care would be a direct step toward 
sane legal, medical and social control of birth control 
knowledge.” 

The letter also enclosed an Initiative Petition blank 
indicating the change in the Massachusetts law which 
was proposed, and giving the names of its ten original 
signers, among whom were: President Karl T. Compton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Mrs. Sarah 
T. Curwood, civic leader; Robert G. Dodge, former 
president of the Boston Bar Association; Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Nathaniel W. Faxon, M.D., director of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital; Frederick C. Irving, M.D., 
dean of the Harvard Medical School; Mary Pratt Potter, 
a former president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In presenting this matter to the Standing Committee 
which has authority to grant the use of the church facili- 
ties, Mr. Tamblyn called atttention to the fact that such 
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a meeting might provoke opposition and requested the 
Committee not to act favorably unless its members were 
willing to stand by their action. The vote of the com- 
mittee to give permission to use the church was recorded 
as unanimous. 

Apparently not much happened for nearly two weeks, 
and then on Sunday, October 13, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. 
Fagan of St. Jerome’s Church, ranking leader of Roman 
Catholicism in Holyoke, issued a statement which was 
read at masses and which, as reported in the Holyoke 
Transcript of October 14, reads in part as follows: 

“Those who are sponsoring this lecture are engaged 
in a work that is unpatriotic and a disgrace to a Christian 
community, and for that we condemn them without 
hesitation. Catholics, of course, will be guided by the 
mind of Christ and His Church, and will actively oppose 
any attempt to label this locality as a center of such 
immoral doctrine.” 

By October 15 Holyoke was seething. Describing the 
situation Mr. Tamblyn wrote: “It is incredible to what 
lengths certain people in this city are prepared to go in 
opposition to Mrs. Sanger’s appearance here tomorrow 
night. . . . What my men in business and professional 
offices suffered yesterday is beyond description. . . . It 
has been a real test of principles for the First Church 
people and I am glad they are standing firm.” 

On Wednesday, October 16, however, a prominent 
business man in the First Congregational Church was 
approached over the telephone by Msgr. Fagan and asked 
for an interview. Immediately following this interview 
the business man insisted that another meeting of the 
Standing Committee be held and volunteered his services 
in calling the committee together. At 1:00 p. m. seven 
members of the Standing Committee met, not constituting 
a quorum. These members, however, asserted that they 
felt they must assume power to rescind the permission 
for the Margaret Sanger meeting in view of the emer- 
gency created by Catholic opposition. They hoped that 
whatever action they might take would be accepted and 
approved by the Standing Committee as a whole. By a 
vote of 5-2, the permission previously granted was with- 
drawn, and the action was explained as having been taken 
“for the sake of community harmony.” Following this 
meeting one of the minority members stated : 
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“The primary discussion of the Church Committee at 
its meeting on Wednesday, October 16, revolved around 
the following questions: first, consideration of the right 
of the Church Committee to continue in an action that 
might have weighed economically on other members of the 
congregation who had no opportunity to participate in 
the official vote of the Committee; second, the possibilty 
of disturbance at the meeting; third, the future of the 
church and its members in Holyoke. 


“The question of economic pressure which had been 
reported to have been brought to bear upon members of 
the church, was intimated at the meeting. Although 
members of the Committee stated that no such pressure 
had been brought to bear directly upon themselves, the 
problems of other members of the congregation whose 
business or employment was placed in jeopardy by the 
opposition to this meeting, placed upon the Committee 
a difficult choice between two hard roads. . . . I, myself 
was called by another member of the congregation of 
the First Church who expressed concern over the possi- 
bility of a boycott against his retail business, as a member 
of the First Church, in case the meeting was held. 


“Although possibilities of this kind were discussed by 
the Committee simply in a general way, it was none the 
less in an atmosphere of concern for the economic well- 
being of members of the church congregation that the 
Committee finally took its action.” 

Following this cancellation the Mothers’ Health Council 
rented the Turn Verein Hall in Holyoke, securing a 
receipt for payment. The meeting was then advertised 
in the Springfield papers on Thursday morning. That 
afternoon permission to use this hall was withdrawn. 
The steward of the hall and the head of the Turn Verein 
Society expressed regret at inconveniencing the Mothers’ 
Health Council but made no explanation. 

While the Mothers’ Health Council was seeking per- 
mission for a meeting in the open air there came at 6:00 
o'clock on Thursday an offer of the headquarters of the 
Textile Workers Union for the meeting. At eight o’clock 
approximately 100 people crowded into the small rooms 
of the Union headquarters and overflowed down the 
corridor. 


Reports of this meeting are quite interesting. The 
Holyoke Transcript of October 18 said that it had aroused 
extraordinary interest “because of the circumstances 
connected with it.” It went on to say of Mrs. Sanger, 
“Her case was a petition to the Legislature which would 
make it legal for certified physicians in Massachusetts to 
give, legally, information in cases where there is peril in 
the bearing of children. Such information is available 
but not thrcugh the only source from which it should 
come—honovaLle physicians devoted to the saving of 
human life and to the extension of the race.” It said 
further “The fact that irresponsible sources can, and do 
give the information which responsible doctors cannot 
give, is the issue as far as the Massachusetts Mothers’ 
Health Council is concerned.” 

The Springfield Union gave a fair report of the content 
of Mrs. Sanger’s address, which she concluded by saying 
that while she has been stoned, arrested and convicted, 
nevertheless the 581 clinics and 1,000,000 letters from 
those wanting this information have proved to her that 
her work has not been in vain, and that now she is trying 
to get the people of Massachusetts to allow doctors to 
give contraceptive information. 

A news report appearing in the Holyoke Transcript 
for the same day features the controversial rather than 


the informational aspect of the situation. As to Mrs. 
Sanger’s arguments the report merely says, “Mrs. Sanger 
devoted her speech to reasons in favor of birth control, 
The cases she cited, however, were too emotional to be 
convincing.” The Springfield Republican said among 
other things that the meeting was uneventful probably 
because only a small group of people had been notified 
of the meeting place. 


Succeeding issues of the Holyoke Transcript in the 
department entitled “Safety Valve” gave reactions from 
readers. In one a mother of three appealed for minority 
rights in Holyoke. Another took the position that the 
only difference between Holyoke and Jersey City is that 
the Hague methods in Holyoke do not emanate from the 
City Hall. Three college students sent a statement enti- 
tled “We Are Ashamed” contending that the spirit of 
free assembly for which the Constitution provides had 
been violated. It went on to ask, “Should the descendants 
of a courageous people who were willing to cross an 
ocean to preserve their civil liberties be intimidated by 
bigoted pressure groups to withdraw a right of assembly 
for which they had previously contracted ?” 


A communication entitled “On the Other Side” called 
the refusal of the First Congregational Church Hall and 
the Turn Verein quarters “an act of staunch patriotism 
on the part of those concerned.” It added that Mrs. 
Sanger “might have fooled some of the people some of 
the time, but she can’t fool the Holyokers! She’s found 
that out!” 


Wuo Are THE “HoLyoKers?” 


Holyoke is an industrial community on the Connecticut 
River of about 56,000 people. Chief business interests 
are textiles, paper mills, and a pump manufacturing com- 
pany. To serve these various industries a number of 
different nationalities have come in, especially Irish, 
French, Polish, Portuguese and Germans. Estimates of 
the Catholic population run to about 85 per cent. The 
leading Protestant churches, however, are impressive, and 
well located, apparently representing a certain amount 
of economic leadership. There is a ministerial council 
but no Council of Churches. Thus it seems that Protes- 
tantism especially in terms of its lay strength is 
ill-organized in this city. 

That there is a large amount of neighborly good feeling 
and cooperation between Catholics and Protestants is 
evident. Mayor Henry J. Toepfert is a Protestant and a 
member of the Second Congregational Church. To the 
investigator the Mayor emphasized the fact that his very 
position indicates that there is no strong feeling of an- 
tagonism between the religious groups. As to civil liber- 
ties he said that any one has a right to hold a meeting in 
Holyoke. If any group schedules a meeting and then calls 
it off that is their own affair. Commenting on some of 
the talk which had so freely gone the rounds, he stated 
that any insinuation that hoodlums might have been per- 
mitted to interfere with the meeting was entirely unwar- 
ranted. 


The ranking Catholic priest, Msgr. John F. Fagan, is 
an impressive man of eighty. Upon being interviewed 
Msgr. Fagan stated that birth control is morally wrong 
and that the proposed law is morally wrong; therefore, 
Catholics are bound to oppose it vigorously. The Con- 
gregational Church proposed to hold a meeting and 
feature a nationally known speaker in advocacy of this law; 
therefore, it was the duty of Catholics to teach against it. 


The investigator said, “It is perfectly understandable 
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that a leader in the Catholic Church should teach against 
such a meeting, or should denounce it if he wishes, but 
| have been hearing that members of the business com- 
munity were seriously alarmed by talk about an economic 
boycott.” Msgr. Fagan replied, “That was far from our 
minds, although we do know that when people become 
aroused such things might happen. Religion has been the 
occasion of more wars and hatreds than anything else.” 


A Protestant minister says that the priests in Holyoke 
hold themselves aloof from Protestant clergymen. A 
number of ministers spoke of not having met personally 
the Catholic clergymen about whom the investigator had 
occasion to ask. The assumption that Holyoke is a 
Catholic community is so firmly held that it is reported 
that teachers in public schools sometimes ask children 
whether they have been to mass. It was frequently 
repeated that any business or professional man would be 
seriously affected if the Catholic population refused to 
have dealings with him. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE ACTION 


The First Congregational Church belongs to the Con- 
gregational denomination whose largest unit is the Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational Christian Churches, which, 
in turn, is a constituent member of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The General Counci! of Congregational Christian 
Churches in 1931 endorsed the majority report of the 
Committee on Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of Churches holding that the use of birth control 
under the guidance of the Christian conscience and the 
direction of the medical profession is moral and right, 
and also the report on which both the majority and the 
minority of the above committee agreed that a church 
whatever its conviction about contraception “should not 
seek to prohibit physicians from imparting such informa- 
tion to those who in the judgment of the medical profes- 
sion are entitled to receive it.’ The Congregational 
Christian Council called this a constructive and prophetic 
statement of Christian morality and recommended the 
report to its churches for study. It added among other 
things, “We believe in the right of children to be wanted 
and the right of husbands and wives to assume parenthood. 
Therefore, we favor the principle of voluntary child-bear- 
ing, believing that it sacramentalizes physical union and 
safeguards the well-being of the family and society.”? 


The details of the cancellation of the meeting have 
already been given. Some further facts may be considered. 
Not all members of the Standing Committee were present 
when the first action was taken and some who were not 
present did not fully understand the situation. Some 
members of the church believed that the Standing Com- 
mittee had made a mistake in granting the use of the 
church for such a meeting. One member of the Standing 
Committee who voted to rescind the action first learned 
through the minutes of the Committee about the opening 
of the church to the Mothers’ Health Council. When 
discussion became intense and people were making threats 
as to business, this Committee member believed that 
boycotting would be carried out and voted for the rescind- 
ing of the action. He believes the committee did the right 
thing in cancelling the permission in order to avoid 
trouble in the community. He cited a previous instance of 
a business man who had left Holyoke because of Catholic 
opposition. 


1See Moral Aspects of Birth Control, Federal Council of 
Churches, 1932. p. 10. 
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A member of the Standing Committee who was present 
at both meetings and changed his vote said that he was 
much influenced by a business man who protested against 
suffering from an action on which he had not had a vote. 
The committee member giving this interpretation added 
that the unanimous action of the Standing Committee 
granting the use of the church in the first instance was 
not so unanimous as it would seem on the surface. Some 
members, although they did not protest, were inwardly 
doubtful. On the other side, some of the members of the 
church were intensely displeased at the rescinding of the 
action. 


Various individuals pointed out that these developments 
all happened so suddenly that there was not much time 
to consider the pros and cons of proposed action. It 
was emphasized that the business men who had been 
most directly approached by the opposition to the meeting 
declined to report what had been said to them but were 
apparently much worked up over the situation. One 
member who was asked by two business men to vote for 
the withdrawal of the permission felt strongly that the 
whole situation represented an unwarranted interference 
in the affairs of the Congregational Church and felt they 
should not allow an outside body to dictate to them. 

While some committee members regretted their original 
vote, some also who voted to rescind the action later re- 
gretted that. Proof that the Standing Committee as a 
whole felt deeply the implications of this rescinding action 
by a minority is indicated in its own phrasing when on 
the following Sunday it accepted “under protest” the 
action of those who cancelled the permission for this 
meeting. 

The significance of the fact that the rescinding action 
was taken by five members in an irregular meeting 
whereas the whole committee was made up of nearly 20 
members was emphasized. One member said, “It was an 
illegal action but was taken because people got scared.” 

Another consideration which was thought by some to 
have had great weight was that the proposed meeting was 
not actually sponsored by the church but was merely one 
for which an outside organization had secured the use 
of the church. Had it been a meeting planned by the 
church and sponsored by the church, the Standing Com- 
mittee would not have reversed its action, according to 
this point of view. Civil liberties were hampered, said 
one committee member who emphasized this point, but 
civil liberties were not the all-important issue. He said, 
“We must live in a community in which there is a great 
preponderance of Catholics and we must make allowances 
for this situation.” 

Individual opinion seemed quite strong both among 
Protestants and, as reported, among certain Catholics, 
that Msgr. Fagan had gone too far when he started this 
trouble because without his criticism and antagonism 
there would never have been such publicity for the meet- 
ing, nor would it have been so easy to get signers for the 
legislative petition in favor of change in the law. 


Another member of the Standing Committee said, “They 
are presuming to deny us the right of free assembly. I 
am very much concerned about this.” This member 
asserted that a Protestant council of churches would be 
very desirable in Holyoke and emphasized the fact that 
the other Protestant ministers as well as the people had 
greatly admired the way in which Mr. Tamblyn had 
taken his part in the situation. Also, this layman stated 
that the incident had brought Protestant people together 
as nothing else in Holyoke had done in recent years. 
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Tue GRANTING OF THE UsE oF THE UNION HEADQUARTERS 


A main consideration in the granting of the headquarters 
of the Textile Workers Union was the interest of its 
leader in the lives of working women with whom she 
comes intimately into contact. She illustrated the problems 
of the women by citing a case of one whom she knew who 
had had several children, whose economic plight was 
very serious and who when she was expecting another 
child became so desperate that a self-caused abortion was 
brought on in a crude way. This was nearly fatal and 
caused acute and prolonged suffering. Such a thing 
would never have occurred, thought the union leader, if 
such women were able to secure medical guidance in 
contraception. 


The executive of the union reported that it had received 
strong commendation from prominent people in Holyoke, 
some of whom had said that the union had “saved Hol- 
yoke.” Evidently the feeling that the denial of a meeting 
place was a disgrace to the city was strong in many minds. 
Incidentally_the granting of the use of the headquarters 
of this union rests not in local hands but with the repre- 
sentative of the national organization. There are about 
300 members in this union, men and women, Catholics 
and Protestants. They are accustomed to criticism and 
to fighting for their civil liberties. 


THe MEANING OF THE HOLYOKE INCIDENT 


Now that the incident is over, what effect has it had 
upon Holyoke and the Protestant churches? And what is 
its wider meaning ? 


The intense feeling which existed at the time seems 
to have lost much of its personal aspect. The First 
Congregational Church was sharply divided as to pro- 
cedure in this case and there was considerable strain of 
longstanding personal relationships because some mem- 
bers resented the cancellation so strongly and others 
advocated it so eagerly. Some members threatened to 
resign from the church or from office in it but in the end 
refrained from such action. 


The church, and especially the pastor, has tried to do 
everything possible to heal the wounds rather than to 
aggravate them. The pastor has had a difficult problem 
which apparently he has handled in such a way that dam- 
age to his church is slight or non-existent and that his 
members and fellow ministers are outspoken in admira- 
tion of the way he conducted himself. Although he never 
acquiesced in the rescinding of permission to use the 
church, he takes a generous attitude toward those who 
changed their votes over his protest. Some Protestant 
leaders think that the cause of the Roman Catholic Church 
has been hurt more in Holyoke by the over-playing of its 
hand than has that of the Protestant Church through 
surrendering in this case to pressure from outside. Some 
persons emphasized the existence of a body of dis- 
senting Catholic opinion. Some of the Catholics were 
far from being pleased with the methods of their leaders. 


The investigator was told by members of the legal, 
medical and teaching professions that no group in those 
professions had expressed itself with reference to the 
Margaret Sanger incident. The only statements repre- 
senting the educational world seem to have been a brief 
talk by Professor Peter Odegard of Amherst College at 
the meeting itself and a letter from “Three College Stu- 
dents” printed in the Holyoke Transcript. 


A member of the legal profession said that there had 
been no discussion of this incident in any organized group 
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of lawyers, nor any discussion among them of the merits 
of the proposed new legislation. 


Similarly, although the medical profession would seem 
to be involved, the investigator was told that the question 
had not been discussed in medical circles. Why the 
fields of law, education and medicine were silent on this 
issue is one of the questions the investigator found himself 
asking. 

One effect upon the Protestant community was to 
create a greater sense of the meaning of the Church as a 
free fellowship, at the same time there is an increased 
feeling of the need of more effective organization of 
Protestant people such as a council of churches would 
provide. 

Such an incident cannot be merely dismissed as an 
unhappy memory any more than a fever can be ignored 
as a temporary incident. Beneath is some cause of ill 
health in the social situation. What is this cause? On one 
side it would be described as advocacy of something which 
is immoral. On the other side, it would be regarded as 
an infringement of civil liberties, along with a faulty 
judgment on the ethics of contraception. 

One thing seems clear, namely, that the cultural tradi- 
tion of New England cannot be well defended if a 
large majority of people are led to take the position that 
minority opinion must, if possible, be denied free expres- 
sion in open meeting. Theoretically it is the duty of the 
minority to persist in advocating its cause whatever the 
opposition but this is perhaps too much to expect when 
the other side gives the impression of having the weapon 
of economic boycott up its sleeve and being ready to use it. 


The investigator had the satisfaction of receiving the 
utmost personal courtesy and cooperation from those whom 
he interviewed. On both sides of this controversy in 
Holyoke were earnest people doing their best to carry 
out what seemed to them to be right under the circum- 
stances. In such a case it would seem that a more thor- 
oughing study of every aspect of the question at issue 
is called for with full recognition of the right to differ 
and with high appreciation of those civil liberties whose 
violation in some parts of the world is menacing to any 
or all rights of minorities and of majorities as well. 


Jehovah's Witnesses and Civil Liberties 


During the first six months of 1940 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
were the subject of the bitterest attack on a religious 
minority since the persecution of the Mormons years ago. 
according to the American Civil Liberties Union (3] 
Union Square West, New York, N. Y.) in a recently 
published pamphlet, The Persecution of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. It is endorsed by a group of prominent clergymen 
of different denominations. There were more than 335 
cases of mob violence in 44 states, involving 1,488 persons, 
according to the records of the Civil Liberties Union. 
Most of the incidents occurred in very small communities. 


There are, it appears, three reasons for this antagonism: 
their refusal to salute the flag because “the Bible com- 
mands them to worship no symbol but that of Jehovah,” 
their opposition to all organized religion, and their zealous 
— for their special brand of Christian fundamen- 
talism. 


Accounts of mob violence are reprinted from affidavits 
made by those attacked. Some were jailed without 
charges, others beaten and driven out of town, still others 
were kidnaped. Local authorities refused to give police 
protection or to act against individuals who had been 
identified as leaders of the mobs. 
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